THE GREAT STATE

of fact, the business of collecting, transmitting,
and delivering letters is one which, if it were not
organised as a single unit, would be one of infinite
difficulty and complexity. Imagine it organised
under the direction of some hundreds of partly com-
petitive, partly monopolistic, local or district letter-
delivery firms, each necessarily having accounts
with each other, and the jurisdiction of each running
no farther than a certain limit, more or less wide,
and sometimes overlapping with the area of opera-
tions of a competitor. Imagine, then, the postal
communications of an unfortunate people collected
by some one firm, transmitted through several others,
and finally delivered (or not delivered) by a com-
pany in the district of the addressee. Imagine the
charges piled up to pay the host of unnecessary
between-agents, the vexatious delays that would
arise, the consequent restriction of postal facilities
and slow growth of communication, With such an
economic absurdity in being, we can imagine a
second John Stuart Mill gravely pointing out in
an economic treatise that such a complicated, such
an inherently difficult, such a vexatious trade could
never be sucessfully carried on by a State depart-
ment. But this picture of a disintegrated postal
service does not tell one-fiftieth part of the every-
day absurdities of our organisation for the dis-
tribution of groceries or meat or dairy produce or
vegetables. In these, we tolerate the waste of
hundreds of millions a year in setting millions of
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